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mother's power. We all know how often this role is ascribed also to
the older brother, and how often he really does defend his little sister
when her mother wants to punish her. And does not the girl boast
of her "big brother's" strength to her friends, just as the little
prostitute praises her muscular and frivolous "handsome Louis?"
And, on the other hand, what older brother has not subjected his
little sister to his own extremely humiliating aggression? And has not
every woman passed through a phase during which she has again
and again unconsciously provoked this mistreatment?

Another figure present in the affective life of the prostitute is the
"wicked woman," to whom the girl is often attached by the most
intense hatred and yet by indissoluble ties of love. Observers dealing
with the problem of prostitution often find it hard to understand
why these girls are incapable of freeing themselves from the clutches
of such women, even when they are given an opportunity to do so.
. What makes it impossible is the deeply masochistic love tie that
exists between the prostitute and her "madam.5' Who would
recognize, in these female dregs of human society, a variation of that
ideal feminine figure for which the ecstatic pubescent girl felt such a
wild love, a love usually mixed with pain and pleasure, and for which
she wanted to suffer and yearn?

The Spirit of Touth and the City Streets, by Jane Addams,10 whose
pioneering work in the field of social welfare is known to everyone,
contains life histories of women that are tragic examples of masochistic
love bondage. Their heroism is fed by masochistic self-destructive-
ness, their love sacrifice stems from compulsive urges, and can
naturally be understood only from psychologic experience. One story
tells us of Molly, a young girl who married a professional criminal
named Joe. He was imprisoned for two years. Molly was faithful
to him for one year and then decided to get a divorce, which she
obtained without difficulty. She married a wealthy and respectable
man, moved to a well-to-do neighborhood, gave birth to a child,
and was a good mother to it. All her dreams seemed to have been
realized. One day while out airing her baby she learned that Joe
had returned to their old apartment and was "mighty sore" at her
for having deserted him. Without a moment's hesitation she went
back to him. She entered upon a life of misery and humiliation.
She lived in the most sordid surroundings, moved from one furnished
room to another, and was socially ostracized; Joe refused to re-marry
her, but she had a number of illegitimate children by him and
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